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ANECDOTE OF BURCKHART, 


THE TRAVELLER. 


While at Damer, the caravan halted five 
days. This place is chiefly inhabited by 
Fokara, or religious men. The Governor 
is called Faky el Kebir, or the Great Faky. 
The family in which this great dignity is 
hereditary have the reputation of being 
endowed with such supernatural powers 
that nothing can withstand their spells. 
So powerful are these that the father of 
the present faky is said, on one occasion, 
to have caused a lamb to bleat in the 
stomach of the thief who had stolen it, and 
afterwards eaten it. 

As there is no daily market at Damer, 
nor any shops where articles can be bought 
except on the weekly market day, Burck- 
hardt was under the necessity of imita- 
ting his companions, and going from house 
to house with some strings of beads in his 
hands, offering them for sale at about four 
handfuls of corn for each bead. “I gained 
at this rate,” says he, “about sixty per 
cent. on the prime cost; and at the same 
time had an opportunity of entering many 
private houses, and studying the manners 
of the people.” 

So strong is the belief of the credulous 
natives in the powers of the fakies, that 
the mere sight of them walking un- 
armed at the head of the caravan, is suffi- 
cient to protect it. The services of sever- 
al were therefore secured, and the party 
again set out, and reached Hawaya in safe- 
ty. This village forms the northern fron- 
tier of the territory of Shendy. As he un- 
derstood it to be a safe place, Burckhardt 
took some beads to exchange for bread, 
in the village. After a long and fruitless 
search, he was met by some men, who in- 
vited him to go home with them, telling 
him that their wives would take the beads. 
Burckhardt accordingly followed them, un- 
til they reached a narrow, unfrequented 
lane, when they turned short upon him, 
snatched away the beads, tore off his cap, 
and then, finding that, unarmed as he was, 
he still made some resistance, they drew 
their swords. Burckhardt now consider- 
ed that it was time to take to his heels, 


_ and rejoined his companions, who laughed 


at his misfortunes. He afterwards applied 

for redress to the sheikh of the village, 

Who recovered the cap and beads for him, 

but insisted on being paid, as a compli- 

maent, twice the value of the stolen goods. 
[ Bingley’s Tales of Travellers. 





Moral Tales. 


THE GOOD DEACON AND HIS 
WIFE. 

A GLIMPSE AT MY CHILDHOOD. 

Twenty-five years ago, I was a very 
little girl. At a house in Charlestown, 
I often met a dear friend—old lady 
Goodwin, as I used to call her. Glad 
was I to spend Sunday afternoon with 
her. My mother frequently invited 
some venerable matrons to take tea. 
These, including my two grandmoth- 
ers, made what was strictly an “old 
ladies’ party.” With my little chair 
- in a warm corner by the blazing fire, 
I would sit delighted to see and hear 
this aged group. They were all in 
\| their high-crowned white caps, and 
{| smooth-plaited—they call it pleted— 
i\'\) handkerchiefs. They were either pas- 
sing the snuff-box about, thus silently 





filling up a pause in knitting, or busi- 


ly chatting of the times when they 
were young. 

Of all the group, old lady Goodwin 
pleased me most... Indeed I loved her and 
the good deacon, her husband. The warm 
grasp of the palsied hand, and the cheer- 
ful smile, were ever ready forme. No 
wonder I felg a fond and reverent attach- 
ment which childhood always feels for age, 
especially when the snows of time have 
not chilled the warm springs of the heart, 
so that for the little one no smile speaks 
its welcome. All, who would obtain true 
Christian character, should love the inno- 
cence of childhood. Of such, Christ tells 
us, is the kingdom of heaven. 

Old lady Goodwin was living in Charles- 
town at the time it was burned by the 
British. Her first husband died, leaving 
her with one son. Some years after, she 
became the wife of good Deacon Goodwin, 
a name dear to all Baptists and others who 
knew him. 

In these old ladies’ parties, the excel- 
lent woman would recount the events of 
the days that tried men’s souls. I heard 
with ecstacy the reminiscences that fell 
from her lips, of the thrilling scenes she 
had passed through. At such times, the 
snuff-box would pass round with more 
than usual frequency. In June, 1775, 
news spread amongst the people, that the 
British, who had just landed under cover 
of their canon, were going to fire the town, 
and orders were given for all, who did not 
wish to perish in the flames, to leave the 
place immediately. ‘‘ Oh,” said the old 
lady, “‘ what a fright we were in!’ She 
then continued as follows : 

“J, and about twenty other women, 
with our children, left our homes in com- 
pany, taking what elothes we could tie in 
bundles. To move furniture was out of 
the question. We passed on our way, 
through what is called Charlestown Square. 
The red coats were all formed in lines, all 
ready to fire. With quick step, and quick- 
er breath, we hurried along, curtsying to 
all we met. Our politeness protected us 
from all annoyance, and we were civilly 
treated. Such a bowing and curtsying 
was never seen before !”’ 

Here the old lady’s eye glistened with 
the excitement of other days. She con- 
tinued: 

‘** Well, we had made up our minds to 
seek shelter in Malden, and so crossed 
over Bunker Hill, climbing the rail fences 
as best we could, with our bundles on one 
arm, and our infants on the other. We 
had just climbed a fence—now and then 


read easily. 





a bullet whizzing over our heads, fired 
more to frighten than harm us, I suppose— 
when a shout from one of the soldiers was 
heard. 

‘Halloo! you women, stop! some of 
you has lost your baby ! 

On looking behind, sure enough, there 
hung in the air, held up at arm’s length, 
one of our babies in the hands of a red 
coat! Well, thoughtI, mine is safe; and 
thinking to keep my boy more secure, I 
gave the blanket that covered him a tighter 
squeeze, and lo! it held nothing. My 
boy was dangling in the air!” 

Here the old lady took a pinch of snuff, 
and passed the box round. After a mo- 
ment’s silence, she resumed her story. 

**We halted awhile, thanked the sol- 
dier—who left us with a‘ God bless you!’ 
—and then hurried on. Soon after this, I 
bethought me of some necessary articles for 
my child. So I prepared to go back for 
them. My mother and the others all begg- 
ed me not to venture on so dangerous a 
step: butI had resolved, and feeling that 
God would protect me, I started back for 
the home but recently left. It seemed to 
me that I curtsied to all the soldiers in 
the line. IamsureI did not fetch many 
long breaths on my way. I reached my 
home, went in, and made as large a bun- 
dle as I could carry. While busy in ty- 
ing it up, soldiers knocked loudly at the 
street door. I put my head out of the 
chamber window. Seeing me, one of them 
said : 

* We want to come in to get some drink, 
and some refreshments.’ 

‘There is, sir,’ said I, ‘a tavern up at 
the corner of the street, sir. I am very 
sorry, sir, but I have nothing in the house, 
sir, and if you please go to the tavern, sir, 
you will find what you want, sir.’ 

‘They reeled off, and I came quickly 
down stairs, and hurried out, not forget- 
ting to curtsy all the way back.’ 

Here the old lady drew a long breath, 
and took a pinch of snuff. As she re- 
sumed, her knitting needles went faster 
than ever, and so did those of the other 
old ladies. I was all attention. 

*A few hours later,’ contitmed Mrs. 
Goodwin, ‘and clouds of smoke were seen 
mingling with the clouds above, and the 
flames shooting into the air, told us plain- 
ly that destruction was doing its work in 
deserted houses. When next I went to 
Charlestown, it was with difficulty I recog- 
nized the cellar filled with ashes which 
contained all that was left of my home!’ 

Such is a specimen of the incidents that 
fell from the old lady’s lips at these tea- 
gatherings, and filled me with delight. 
How changed from the stirring times of 
those days, was the scene of her home, 
when, in my earliest childhood, I became 
acquainted with her. Charlestown had 
got to be a large and populous town, with 
its tall-steepled churches and school houses 
scattered here and there, and pleasant 
looking houses with gardens lining the 
streets, alive with industry. The garden 
in front of the good deacon’s house always 
had its flower beds well stocked, one side 
set apart for herbs and the like. I re- 
member the sitting room on the sunny side 
of the house. I now go back in memory, 
and see the straight backed chairs, the 
old arm-chair, the polished chest of draw- 
ers, and best of all, the stand in one corn- 
er, on which was placed the large ‘family 
Bible, always open, and raised so as to be 
I never looked upon this 
book but with feelings of reverence even in 
those days of thoughtless childhood. I 
have often seen the sun as it glanced upon 





the open, sacred pages, and it seemed as if 
the rays borrowed a charm from their ho- 
ly resting place. To me, when a child, 
there was a peculiar charm in sunlight on 
a Sabbath day—a charm that was not seen, 
certainly not felt, on any other day in the 
week—a mellow, soothing, almost spiritual 
light; and when the sun fell upon the dea- 
con’s Bible, to my young eye, there was a 
Sabbath-light in its pages. 

Times had changed in Charlestown in 
more ways than one. Once, when I was 
chatting with the old lady about my school 
and studies, she said,—‘“‘ La dear, when ] 
kep school, after my first husband died, 
they never thought of studying such things 
as you do now: for when a boy could 
spell ‘ abominable-bumble-bee-with-his-tail 
cut-off,’ and not miss once, he was almost 
fit for college.” 

Long since, the good deacon and his 
good wife ended their pilgrimage on earth. 
They were Christians, and died like Chris- 
tians. Oh, what bitter tears I shed when 
the remains of Deacon Goodwin were borne 
to church for burial service! Many and 
tearful were the mourners who gathered in 
that house of prayer. To see the aged 
surviving companion of so much goodness, 
bent in grief, was indeed affecting; and 
when the pastor arose, amidst the low sobs 
of the mourners, it was too much for my 
young heart; the solemnity of the scene 
overcame me, and laying my head in my 
mother’s lap, I gave free vent to the flood 
of tears. I had lost a friend, upon whose 
knee I could no longer sit to repeat the 
passages of Scripture, or the hymns by 
which he sought to make me love and fear 
God, the Maker of the universe, and the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift. 

[ Watchman & Reflector. 
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QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XXII. 
Married 1096—Died 1117. 


QvuEEN BERTRADE, second wife of Philip 
First. 

After his divorce from Bertha, Philip 
First demanded the hand of Emma, 
daughter of the Count of Sicily, which 
was readily granted him. The betrothed 
lady embarked on board a vessel richly 
stored with valuable presents, and landed 
on the coast of Provence; but the fickle 
monarch had changed his mind ’ere Emma 
arrived, and “she was sent back to her 
own country to repine over this disap- 
pointment and cruel affront.” Bertrade, 
daughter of Simon, Duke of Montfort, 
and wife of Foulques Bechin, Count of 
Anjou, had won the heart of Philip. This 
princess was very beautiful, and remarka- 
bly intellectual, and very agreeable in con- 








‘versation, which she could adapt to all ca- 


pacities and dispositions. To gratify the 
ambitious desires of her guardian, she had 
married the Duke of Anjou, although he 
had already been divorced from two wives. 
Bertrade no sooner learned that Philip 
was divorced from Bertha, than she deter- 
mined to share his throne, and under the 
pretext that she was weary of her husband, 
who was old and feeble, she sent a mes- 
senger in whom she could confide, to the 
king, proposing that he should carry her off. 

Philip who had always admired the 
beautiful Countess, was completely deceiv- 
ed by her protestations of regard and affec- 
tion, and did not for a moment imagine 
that Bertrade was influenced by ambitious 
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motives, and he fell into the snare which 
she had laid for him, and according to 
agreement, he met her in the church of 
Saint Martin at Tours, where he went un- 
der the pretence of regulating some affairs 
of interest for Foulques. 

While the inhabitants were engaged in 
the religious ceremony of consecrating the 
baptismal fonts in Saint John’s Chapel, 
Bertrade left the church, and escorted by 
a troop of Philip’s cavalry, she proceeded 
to Orleans, where Eudes, the Bishop of 
Bayeaux, consecrated this adulterous mar- 
riage, which the Count of Anjou, without 
manifesting any displeasure, suffered to 
take place in 1096. The Pope Urbain 2nd, 
and his successor Pascal 2nd, vainly op- 
posed this wicked marriage, and Roger 
the Pope’s legate, was charged to examine 
into the circumstances of the king’s divorce, 
and assembled a council at Autun, by 
which Philip was excommunicated for es- 
pousing Bertrade. The king, however, 
would not separate from his second wife, 
who still retained the title and honors of 
Queen of France. ‘The Pope, to pun- 
ish the obstinacy of Philip, deprived him 
of the power of nominating the bishops of 
his kingdom, and toconsole the Count of 
Anjou for his wife’s infidelity, conferred on 
him ‘the right of electing the bishop of 
Anjers. 

Bertrade was unworthy’ of Philip’s re- 
gard, for while his son Iouis, (by Bertha,) 
was in England, she endeavored to procure 
his death, to bring about the elevation of 
her own son to the throne. Henry 1st, 
king of England, received a letter request- 
ing him to have Louis secretly murdered, 
or to confine him a close prisoner. This 
letter bore Philip’s seal. Henry would 
not however violate the rights of hospital- 
ity, and he informed Louis of the contents 
of the letter. The prince immediately re- 
turned home, and throwing himself on his 
knees before his father, requested him 
with his own hands, to commit the act 
which he had commanded another to per- 
form. An explanation was the conse- 
quence, and Louis demanded justice, de- 
claring that if this was denied him he 
would revenge himself. This declaration 
nearly cost him his life, for Bertrade gave 
him poison, of which, however he did not 
take enough to destroy his life. Louis 
would have killed Bertrade, but Philip 
succeeded in reconciling them to each 
other. 

In 1104, Philip obtained absolution for 
his marriage with Bertrade, after having 
walked barefooted in the winter season, 
to demand it of the council of bishops at 
Paris. The old Count of Anjou was de- 
spicable enough to receive a visit from the 
king and queen, and he treated them with 
great honor. Such conduct, after what 
he had borne from the parties, made the 
people, who were ignorant and supersti- 
tious, believe that Bertrade had bewitched 
him. Philip’s affection for the beautiful 
_Bertrade never diminished, and after his 
death, which took place in 1108, the queen 
retired to the convent of Hautebruryere, 





near Chartres, where she took the veil in 
1115, “preferring to sustain the dignity 
of queen dowager, to forming another alli- 
ance, although she was still young and 
beautiful.” 

Bertrade did not long survive her seclu- 
sion from the world, for having submitted 
to the most austere and rigorous rules of 
the convent, her health was not sufficient 
to endure the great change, and she died 
inthe year 1117. She was buried in the 
ehurch, near the convent of Hautebruryere. 
Her only child by the Count of Anjou was 
Foulques, king of Jerusalem, and her off- 
spring by Philip, were Philip, Baron of 
Meung-sur-Loire, and Fleury; and two 
daughters,Cecile, who was married to Ponce 
of Toulouse, Count of Tripoli, and Eusta- 
tia, wife of the Count d’ Etamps. 

EsTELLE. 
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AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS—No. 18. 


Wooptanp, Georara, Dec. 25. 
My Dear Harriet,—I wish you a merry 
Christmas, and I can assure you the wish 
is as sincere, and comes from the depth of 
my heart quite as fully, as if uttered in 
your presence. ‘I cannot, even with my 
long arm, reach your stocking; but trust 


you will find it filled with satisfactory to- 
kens of regard from nearer friends. One 
finds their generosity largely drawn upon 
here; for the negroes all expect some 
little gift from ‘* white folks,” and I have 
been quite busy preparing for the great day. 
Christmas is the great holiday here; the 
day fer eating and drinking, as well as 
for presents. They make no account of 
Thanksgiving, though the Governor of the 
State issued a Proclamation for one. 
My heart was in New England that day, 
and many charming visions of united fam- 
ilies, roast turkeys and plum-puddings, 
rose before me. I passed that day with 
an old lady, who lives five miles from here. 
She is a fine specimen of Southern hospi- 
tality and warmth of heart, and told me a 
great many pleasant anecdotes of her ear- 
ly life; in exchange for which, I gave her 
a description of a Yankee Thanksgiving, 
with its pumpkin pies and village-ball, 
such as I attended in my teens. The weath- 
er was mild and sunny, with a slight haze 
resting on the landscape. I gathered a 
brilliant bouquet in the old lady’s little 
yard, of roses and verbenas, and imagin- 
ed you to be shivering amid snow and 
north-west winds. To-day, (Christmas, ) 
is chilly and rainy. These wet days are 
exceedingly uncomfortable here, for they 
always have the outside door open, letting 
in a current of cold, damp air upon you, 
and rendering it difficult to keep warm, 
even before a huge fire. 

Ihave said Christmas was a holiday. 
The negroes make great calculations upon 
it. Itis the time when their separated 
families visit each other, if at all, and when 
a general outbreak of frolic and noise is 
expected. The streets are filled with them, 
running, hallooing, and cutting all kinds 
of capers. One after another has appear- 
ed at the house, in their Sunday clothes, 
to wish us all a merry Christmas, and to 
receive whatever gifts we had for them. 
One expressed her gratitude in a manner 
I could have comfortably dispensed with, 
by throwing her arms around me in an af- 
fecionate embrace. It was‘‘old mammy,” 
who is allowed great liberties. Louisa 
came home for a vacation, which was anoth- 
er source of joy. She is a great favorite 
on the plantation, and the negroes had 
saved little presents of nuts and fruit for 
her. She was provided with quite a quan- 
tity of babies’ caps and aprons, old women’s 
caps and handkerchiefs, and the like for 
distribution among them. It was a pleas- 
ant sight to see them gathered about 
‘young missus,” with faces lighted up 
with animation and affection. Slavery 
has dark features, but these are neverthe- 
less, real and pleasing scenes. The Christ- 
mas holidays are a time for visiting among 
all classes. I believe I have told you 
that they seldom go out to tea here, but 
almost always to dinner. I have never 
been invited to take tea at afriend’s since I 
was here, unless spending the night with 
them, but very often to dine. They live 
so scattered in the country, that your mode 
of making calls, is out of the question. 
Some two or three, or half a dozen, as the 
case may be, will ride. over to a neigh- 
boring plantation about ten o’clock, to 
pass the day, often taking children and 
nurses with them. These neighbors are 
frequently several miles distant. They 
uniformly take their departure before tea, 
or supper, as they call it. Tea would be 
an inappropriate word for the evening 
meal, for they drink coffee twice a day. 
Tt is delicious coffee too, much finer than 
we get at the north. Wehave engaged to 
dine at several different places during the 
holidays, and several friends are expected 
to pass the week here; so we shall have 
a gay time. 

Last week, a scene peculiarly Southern, 
took place on the premises. It was in 
southern parlance “killing meat.” About 
Christmas, the annual slaughter of por- 
kers commences. Between 50 and 60 
were killed on this plantation. These ani- 
mals rove among the ‘woods, living on 
acorns and such other food as they can 
find. At night they are called together, 
and fed with ears of corn. A few weeks 
before Christmas, they are driven into a 
large enclosure, and abundantly fed with 
corn, to fatten them forslaughter. I went 
over one day to see this collection of grunt- 
ing, squealing quadrupeds. They did not 
strike me as being particularly lovely then, 
nor did they seem so last week, when 
brought over in huge piles to the smoke 





are disposed of. After lying in the troughs 


‘over it, but in the right way, my dear, by 


house, after being killed and dressed. It 
was a curious sight, however, and seemed 
to awaken a great deal of merriment among 
the negroes. Each one was weighed as it 
was lifted off the cart, and then was placed 
on a large, long bench inthe yard. When 
the bench was filled, each animal was di- 
vided in two parts, and each half subdi- 
vided into three other parts: ‘* shoulders, 
hams and middlings.” These are packed 
down into immense wooden troughs, with 
salt, and the process repeated till the whole 


a few weeks, these “‘ hams, shoulders and 
middlings,” are hung upon poles in the 
smoke-house, tier after tier, and smoked by 
building fires under them, upon the dirt- 
floor. This is certainly an important, if 
not agreeable matter; for those smoked 
animals form. almost the entire provision 
for the table the ensuing year, so far as 
meat is concerned. I have never set down 
to a table since we left Petersburgh, Vir- 
ginia, at morning, noon, or night, when 
bacon was not on it, in some form, usually 
fried, morning and night, and boiled at 
noon. They have fine poultry in abun- 
dance, but little fresh meat, or fish. 

I am very fond of the sweet potato, 
which is raised abundantly here, and I am 
not disposed to complain of the food, 
though I shall enjoy good bread and butter 
more than ever, when I get back to good old 
Massachusetts again. Aunt Fanny. 
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LITTLE DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 


* You are welcome home to aunty’s 
house,” said good Mrs. Lawson to her 
little nephew and niece, Charles and Helen 
Linn, as they came to pass their vacation 
with her. 

‘*Oh, aunty,” said Helen, running up 
to throw her arms round Mrs. Lawson’s 
neck, “‘weare so glad to get here; only 
Charley feels badly, for he has lost one of 
his new gloves dear mother gave him just 
before we started, and she said, ‘now be 
sure, Charles, do not lose your gloves ;’ 
but I tell him, aunty, he will get over it 
after a while.” . 

“Yes, I hope he will,” said Mrs. Law- 
son, taking hold of Charles’s hand to lead 
him into the house. 

When they were comfortably seated on 
the sofa, the aunt said, 

** Yes, Charley, we all want you to get fF 


remembering to be more careful anoth- 
er time; if we are careless about lit- 
tle things, we are apt to be careless about 
great things, such as time—and time that 
is lost never can be found. Now, that you 
have come to pass whole days with me, let 
us pray that we may not lose one of these 
days. Iwill gladly give you another pair 
of gloves, quite as good as those you have 
lost. Yet, remember the art of man 
can never cause the sun to rise and 
set; thus giving back to you the many 
bright hours you have lost. But come, Bet- 
ty has our supper all ready, which I am 
sure, children, you will relish, after your 
long walk.” 

After supper, Mrs. Lawson had a pleas- 
ant story to tell the children; and after 
this, she told Charley he should sleepin a 
room close by Helen’s and her own. 

The two children were awake with the 
dawn, and were walking in the garden, 
when their aunt called them to breakfast. 

* And now, my young friends,” said 
she, after they rose from the table, “‘ how 
shall we manage not to lose this day? Af- 
ter we have all read together a chapter in 
the Bible and asked God’s blessing upon us, 
suppose, Charley, you take your pencil and 
paper to draw, while your sister and I 
sew. Then, by-and-by, I will hear Helen 
read and spell, and you can write.” 

The books and papers were soon col- 
lected, and the children seated in the 
breakfast-room, whose windows were shad- 
ed by a honeysuckle. Charles said he 
would draw a cow that was in a book, and 
which he thought looked very much like 
his aunt’s cow, Suky. 

** Helen,” said Mrs. Lawson, “ will you 
help me make a flannel petticoat? It is 
for a poor woman, that I should like you 
should see while you are with me.” 

Mrs. Lawson lived about a mile from 
the city, and the country surrounding her 





were all thus busy, Mrs. Lawson would 
occasionally sing a little hymn; and then 
the birds in the trees would tune up their 
pipes, and so the hours slipped away so 
quickly, that the children could hardly 
believe it was twelve o’clock, as their aunt 
said to them, 

** Now for a fine walk—stout shoes on 
—bonnets and hat—and away we go.” 
At first they crossed over two or three 
fields, and then came to a pretty road that 
was shaded with oaks and elms on both 
sides, so that part of the way it seemed al- 
most like an arbor. 

At last they came to a small white house 
with lilac bushes on each side of the door, 
and a short distance from the house was a 
little pond. 

A fine boy, about ten years old, was 
sitting in the. door—he had light. brown 
hair and hazel eyes, and his cheeks were 
red as roses. He smiled sweetly as he 
saw Mrs. Lawson, whom he knew, and 
came up immediately to shake hands with 
Charles and Helen, and seemed very much 
pleased to see them, but he said not one 
word. They looked at him, as if it was 
very strange that he did not speak, and 
after waiting a few moments, Charles at 
last said, 

‘What a fine place this would be to 
play ball at the side of the house, if the 
pond was not so near.” 

The sweet boy put his finger on his 
mouth, and shook his head, and going to a 
corner of the room, took a slate that was 
hanging there, with a pencil tied to a 
string, and wrote on the slate, “‘ I cannot 
talk with you, but since you have been so 
kind as to come and see me, I should like 
to do something to amuse you. Please 
write down what you would like me to 
do.” 

Charles took the slate, and Helen read 

aloud what was written. And then she 
looked up at the deaf and dumb boy, and 
thought how sad his case was ; but Charles 
held his head down and blushed. 
In a moment, Helen saw what embar- 
rassed him; he was unable to write, ex- 
cept very slowly, and he felt really asham- 
ed that this poor little boy should write 
so much better. Charles had often been 
reproved for not taking pains with his 
oe and now he felt the ill effects 
of it. 

Mrs. Lawson had gone into the next 
room, and was talking to the little boy’s 
grandmother, to whom she had brought the 
flannel petticoat. So Helen took the slate, 
and wrote :—‘‘ We should like to walk to 
the pond.” 

David (for that was the little boy’s 
name) took hold first of Helen’s hand, and 
then Charley’s, and so walking between 
them, he led the way to the pond, where 
some ducks and geese were plunging and 
swimming. The little ducks looked droll 
enough, all waddling after their mother. 
Helen said laughing: “It was very im- 
portant the mother ducks should walk 
well, as the little ducks were sure to copy 
her exactly.” David looked as pleased as 
if he heard every word, because he loved 
the geese and ducks so well, he was glad 
to see they made merriment for others. 
They then went to the barn to see the 
cows and oxen, and were greatly amused 
with a family of cunning little pigs, as 
white and clean as pigs can ever be. 

As they stood there, out ran a lame lamb, 
who tried very hard to bound and frisk 
round his young masters. Helen and 
Charles came close up to pat him, but he 
tried to push against them with his head, 
and would not eat anything from their 
hands, while he took everything that Da- 


love the smallest insect, and they knew he 
must have a kind heart, and had wonder 
fully improved hie advantages. 

As they walked home together, some- 
times all skipping along, Charley thought 
to himself, ‘- This little boy has few play- 
mates, and perhaps aunt will say, that a2 
hour is not lost which is spent in making 
him happy; soI will come every day, and 
with my penknife, show him how to make 
many curious things; and oh, if I could 
only buy him a box of tools, he could 
then make bird-cages to sell, and so help 
his grandmother.” 

They saw their aunt was waiting at the 
door for them, and the old woman stood 
leaning on her staffby her side. Seeing 


Helen, she said:—‘ Dear child, I have 





residence was very beautiful. While they 
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you may never suffer fora warm garment, 
such as you have made for me.” 

Helen’s heart was too full to say a word ; 
but after they had all walked a short dis- 
tance, she looked back, and there stood the 
old woman leaning on her staff, and the 
little deaf and dumb boy had his hand al- 
so on the stick. 

In the evening, as they were all once 
more seated together, as a matter of course 
they began talking about the morning’s 
walk, and the tools were spoken of. 
Charles said, he had a half-dollar to be- 
gin with, to buy them. Helen said she 
had another half-dollar to give ; and Mrs. 
Lawson added, ‘‘My dear children, I do 
not think you have lost this day; neither 
do you seem inclinad to lose this oppor- 
tunity of doing good. You shall have all 
the money that is necessary, to put with 
your own for a complete box of tools for 
poor David. I think they may be of great 
use to him, for by making him more use- 
ful, we shall make him happier. Let us 
learn this verse ever to remember— 

Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might. 

“ After our morning duties, we shall 
surely not be losing our time to try to 
make poor David happier and more useful.” 

In this way, the pleasant days of their 
vacation passed—doing good and getting 
good; for David copied all he could learn 
of them, as closely as the little ducks 
copied their mother’s waddling gait; and 
his sweetness of disposition and diligence 
were remembered by them. The box of 
tools was bought and presented, to the 
great joy of David, and the equal joy of 
the children. 

But the time came for them to return 
home; their mother was rejoiced to see 
them improved in many things, and the 
children were ever after more careful to 
employ their time and opportunities. For 
years, their vacations were spent thus use- 
fully with their aunt, and near the little 
deaf and dumb boy.—Child’s Companion. 


Morality. 


REMEMBRANCE OF PAST BENE- 
FITS. 


I called on a neighbor, who was water- 
ing an old stump of a geranium, which 
seemed to me to give very little promise of 
either green leaf or flower. ‘* Neighbor,” 
said I, ‘* your labor will be lost.” 

“Perhaps so,” said she, “ but I can 
hardly part with my old tree for all that. 
Icannot help calling to mind what it has 
been, and how often it has made my win- 

















_ dow look cheerful with its fresh green 


leaves, and its fine scarlet flowers.” 

This reply completely silenced me, for I 
thought in my heart, that my neighbor 
was right, and I was wrong. It is a good 
sign to remember past advantages. 

Icalled ona friend who was giving a 
mouthful of oats in a sieve to an old horse, 
grazing in his paddock. ‘ You may corn 
your horse,” said I, “as much as you 
will, butit is not at all likely that he will 
ever be able to work again.” 

“True,” replied he, ‘* but I have no wish 

to forget the work he has done for me. 
Many a weary day has he been my com- 
panion, carrying me safely on his back, 
or drawing me in my gig; and while old 
Dinger lives, I hope never to grudge him 
a mouthful of grass or corn.” 
_ “Right,” thought I, “and the feeling 
1s acreditable one, but it is not always, 
nor often, thata poor brute falls into such 
good hands. I shall think the better of 
you for your humanity.” 

I called on a relation, who was waited 

on bya very old servant, who made sad 
blunders; indeed, the old man was al- 
most blind, and very feeble. ‘Old Pe- 
ter’s day is over,” said I; “sad blun- 
ders he makes, and sad blunders he will 
make, for his day is gone by.” 
_. “I know it,” replied my relation ; ‘ but 
if his day is gone by, mine is not, and 
while I live, Peter shall have a home under 
the roof of the master he has so faithfully 
served. He has been a good servant to 
me, and to my father before me, and right 
ittle do I expect from him now in the way 
of service. Peter, I say, has served me, 
and itis now my turn to serve Peter.” 

Thonored my kind hearted relation for 

is remembrance of services, and for his 
attention to an old servant. So that, to 


speak the truth, I got good from my neigh- 
bor, my friend and my relation. 

Christian reader, are there none round 
about us whose infirmities we ought to 
bear with, whom we are neglecting, and 
treating with less kindness than we our- 
selves, if in their situation, should expect? 
Are there none whose past services we are 
forgetting or undervaluing, who have a 
just claim on our respect and thankful- 
ness? Let us take this matter to heart. 
and give an honest reply. ‘ 

And how stand we in regard to th 
dealings of our heavenly Father with us? 
Do we in the midst of his visitations re- 
member his favors? When he takes away, 
do we remember what he has given? And 


. when he hides his face, do we call to mind 


how often the light of his countenance has 
shined upon us? ‘Shall we receive good 
at the hand of God, and shall we not re- 
ceive evil?” Job2: 10. Let us look back 
on the past, recall to mind the multitudes 
of our mercies, and say, ‘‘ Bless the Lord 
O my soul; and all that is within me 
bless his holy name. Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, and forget not all his benefits.” 
Psa. 103: 1,2.—Old Humphrey. 














Religion. 


GRACE SUFFICIENT. 


“And he said unto me, my grace is sufficient 
for thee; for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” 

A minister of the Gospel was one even- 
ing preaching in Bristol, from these words, 
‘* My grace is sufficient for thee,” when he 
took occasion to relate the circumstance of 
a pious young woman’s laboring under a 
strong temptation to put a period to her 
life by drowning herself, from which she 
was delivered in a manner strikingly provi- 
dential. She had gone to the river in or- 
der to comply with the enemy’s sugges- 
tion; but as she was adjusting her clothes, 
to prevent her from floating, she felt some- 
thing in her pocket, which proved to be 
her Bible. She thought she would take 
it out, and look in it for the last time. She 
did so, and the above mentioned text 
caught her eye. Through the divine bles- 
sing attending them, the words struck her 
with peculiar force, when the snare was 
instantly broken, the temptation vanished, 
and she returned home blessing and prais- 
ing Him who had given her the victory. 
It is stated, that the relation of this circum- 
stance was blessed to.the conversion of a 
man and his wife who were present, who 
had lived in an almost continual state of 
enmity, and whose habitation exhibited a 
terrifying scene of discord and confusion. 
In one of those unhappy intervals of sullen 
silence, which both parties were accustom- 
ed to maintain after their quarrels, the wife 
came to the dreadful determination of 
drowning herself. She accordingly left 
her house for that purpose, and approach- 
ed the river, but owing to its being too 
light, she apprehended she should be de- 
tected before she could accomplish her de- 
sign. She therefore deferred the fatal act 
till it should have grown dark; and, in 
the interim, wandered about, not knowing 
whither togo. At length she observed a 
place of worship open, and thought she 
would go into pass the time. Mr. W. 
was preaching, and she listened to him 
with attention, especially when he related 
the matter above mentioned. Instead of 
drowning herself, she returned home after 
the sermon, with a countenance which, 
however expressive before of a malevo- 
lent disposition, now indicated that a spir- 
it of gentleness had taken possession of 
her breast. Struck with her appearance, 
her husband asked her where she had been. 
On her telling him, he immediately said, 
‘‘And did you see me there?’ She re- 
plied, ‘“* No.” He rejoined, ‘“* But I was; 
and blessed be God, I found his grace suf- 
ficient for me also.”—Bap. Adv. 











POWER OF PRAYER. 


Weare told in the gospel that the “ pray- 
er of a righteous man availeth much ;” and 
the fidelity with which the blessed assur- 
ance is often verified, should convince the 
most stubborn unbeliever. The little band 
of missionaries on board the good ship 
Morrison, from Boston to Bombay, a year 
or two since, were grieved to find their cap- 
tain an ungodly, profane man, one who 





cared not for his own salvation, and who 





resisted the efforts of the missionaries to 
instruct the seamen. He would not per- 
mit them to visit the forecastle, or talk 
with the sailors. Nearly four months of 
the voyage had elapsed, before these good 
men were allowed this seemingly unim- 
portant privilege. In the meanwhile, pray- 
er was daily, almost hourly, ascending to 
heaven from the apartments of the mis- 
sionaries in his behalf. They besought 
God with earnestness and tears, that the 
heart of the captain might be humbled and 
subdued. They plead as forlife, that he 
might be brought to the foot of the cross, 
Their prayers were heard, and they were 
answered. 

The journal of one of the ladies on 
board the Morrison, which we had the 
pleasure of hearing read some time since, 
speaks touchingly of the silent work of 
grace in the hard and stony heart of this 
before incorrigible sinner. Nearly two- 
thirds of the voyage was accomplished, 
when, most unexpectedly, the manners of 
the captain were observed to be less bois- 
terous and profane. He gradually became 


more subdued, and finally attended a pray- = 
On a sub- = 


er meeting of the missionaries. 
sequent day, their joy was great at the 
reception of a note from him, giving them 


school in the neighborhood, and her ef- 
forts were rewarded by the extraordinary 
proficiency of her pupil. In early life, his 
mind was not very deeply impressed with 
religious convictions; but at length the 
prayers of his pious mother were an- 
swered ; he became savingly converted to 
Christ, and commenced laboring in the 
ministry at the age of 22. Being an emi- 
nent scholar, and very active in his duties, 
his labors obtained him the evident bles- 
sing of God, and the approbation of man. 
Few men did more in their day and gen- 
eration to promote the extension of the 
Saviour’s kingdom in the world. 








Learning. 











permission to enter the forecastle and es- 3 


tablish there such religious exercises, and 
impart such instruction as they chose. It 


was expressed in kind language, accompa- = 


nied with an acknowledgment that he was 
a bad man, and a sinner, and also with a 
desire to know the true import of the un- 
pardonable sin. Only a few days elapsed 
before the ‘new birth” was complete, 
and this proud man humbled as a little 
child. He was constant in his attendance 
upon the religious exercises of the ship, 
prayed with fervor and simple-hearted 
earnestness, and himself exhorted the sea- 
men to seek their salvation. Thus the 
voyage which was begun and prosecuted 
for some time under circumstances of anx- 
iety and painful excitement, terminated 
with the blessing of God, most joyously. 
In addition to the captain, three or four of 
the seamen became the subjects of hope- 
ful conversion.—Independent. 








Parental. 








MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 


REV. JAMES DAVIES KNOWLES. 


(Professor in the Baptist Theological In- 
stitution, Newton, Massachusettes.) It 
was the peculirr privilege of this faithful 
minister to be the son of pious parents. 
He was born at Providence, in the United 
States, in 1798. At the age of twelve 
years, he was left by the death of his fath- 
er to the future charge of his mother, who 
was qualified by her eminent piety to 
instruct and admonish him. Very early 
he began to display very great intellectual 
superiority, contributing to local periodi- 
cals at an early age. His mother, by her 
sympathy, encouraged his literary pursuits, 
and lived to see him become one of the 
most zealous and talented ministers of his 
time. 

REV. JAMES C. CRANE. 


Secretary of the United Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, was born in Morristown, 
United States, January 11th, 1794. The 
faithful instructions of his mother made a 
deep impression upon him at the tender 
age of six years. He was subsequently 
apprenticed in New York, where amidst 
temptations he fell into vicious habits; 
butin consequence of the lessons of his 
mother, he experienced such severe re- 
bukes of conscience, that he was constrain- 
ed to seek Divine mercy as a repentant 
sinner, and dedicated his life to the propa- 
gation of the Gospel as a missionary among 
the tribes of the North American Indians, 
in which work he became eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

REV. SAMUEL DAVIES. 

This distinguished man, who was Pres- 
ident of Princeton College, New Jersey, 
was born November 3, 1724. He was an 
only son; a daughter had been born to 
his parents five years before his birth. His 
mother an eminent Christian, had earnest- 
ly besought him of heaven, and believing 


‘him to be given in answer to prayer, she 


named him Samuel. This excellent wo- 
man took upon herself the task of teach- 
ing her son to read, as there was no 
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BOSTON FREE SCHOOLS.—22. 
QUINCY scHooL.—Established 1847. 
Tyler St.—Erected 1847.—Cost, $60,210,18 


This school house contains most of the 
modern improvements. It is four stories 
high, and contains twelve rooms, each of 
which accommodates 56 scholars, and a 
hall, furnished with settees, which will 
seat 700 pupils. It has also 6 small re- 
citation rooms. Its greatest improvements 
consist in having a separate room for each 
teacher, and a separate desk for each schol- 
ar. It was dedicated on the 26th of June, 
1848. This School is organized on the sin- 
le-headed plan, and the last reports show 


. +404 pupils, all boys, with an attendance 


of 354. [ Boston Almanac. 








Natural Sistorp. 








REMARKABLE INTELLIGENCE OF 
A DOG. 


I passed a day and a-night last week, at 
a friend’s house under the Palisades, oppo- 
site Spitendevil’s Creek, about nine miles 
from the city. A fine hound-like dog 
came into the room where we were sitting, 
of whom the family related the following 
instance of sagacity and canine affection, 
which had occurred a few days before. 
He and another dog were in the practice of 
going out together to hunt squirrels on the 
mountain. His companion in pursuit of 
some game, got his head fast between two 
rocks, from which he could not extricate 
himself—he remained in this situation eight 
days—during this time, his associate, 
Watch, fed him daily. Watch was observ- 
ed to whine and to show signs of great un- 
easiness, he would seize upon every bone 
and bit of meat he could find, and hasten 
up the mountain, reserving for himself only 
the crumbs which were shaken from the 
table cloth. He also often went to the 
master of his friend, and by signs endeav- 
cred to induce him to follow him. At 
length the master began to notice the con- 
duct of the dog, and one day said to him, 
“Watch, do you know where poor Alonzo 
is ;’’ the dog, appearing to understand him 
sprung upon him with so much force as al- 
most to throw him down, and by other signs 
induced him to follow him. Watch, elated 
beyond measure, conducted him to his im- 
prisoned companion. The poor dog was 
found to have suffered greatly ; in addition 
to being nearly starved, in his efforts to 
extricate himself he had worn the skin 
from his neck and shoulders. He was 
soon liberated, and with care is in a fair 
way of recovery. Fragments of the bones 
which Watch had brought him lay around 
the place of his confinement.—Correspon- 
dent of the N. Y. Evening Post. 





Gaze not on the marks and blemishes 
of others, and ask not how they came. 





Do what you ought, let what will, come of it. 
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Cditorial. 


ANOTHER PANORAMA. 


We recommended some time ago, that good 
Boys and Girls should be rewarded by their 
Parents by bringing them to Boston to see 
the Panoramas. We should think by the 
many hundreds who have since come in 
parties, that there were more good boys and 
girls than we thought there were. Perhaps 
we did wrong in judging of the Country Boys 
and Girls by those of Boston, for here we have 
a great many bad ones; some we have to shut 
up in Prison, others are sent to the Farm School 
on an island, or to the House of Reformation 
or the House of Correction. Now we hope 
there are still more good ones in the Country, 
than we have seen yet, and many who have 
come deserve to come the second time. If so, 
we would inform them that there is another 
Panorama just opened, which will not only 
show them some wonderful things on the face 
of the earth, but some still more wonderful 
beneath the surface of the earth. We have 
seen it, and believe there is no deception about 
it. The following sketch will give some idea 
of what we mean. Be good children now, and 
come and see it. 

Another Panorama is now open 
at Amory Hall, 
Corner of Washington and West Streets, 
BREWER’S EXHIBITION 

of the Wonders and Natural Curiosities ! 

of the American Continent ! 
FAIRMOUNT WATER WORKS, 
and Adjacent Scenery in Philadephia. 

It hangs on the mind like a dream of fairy land. 
The Prairies ; or, Life in the West, 
Varied with Moonlight, Buffalo Hunting, Deer 
Hunting, Grouse Shooting and Indian Amuse- 
ments, ending with the Prairie on Fire! 
Niagara River, 

With all the country between the two great 

Lakes Erie and Ontario, including 
Fort George, Brock’s Monument, Suspension 

Bridge, Whirlpool, 
The American and British Falls, Rapids, 
Islands, Villages, &c., &c., 
THE FAILS OF NIAGARA 
in Winter Time. 
THE MAMMOUTH CAVE of Kentucky! 
This subterranean world has been explored in 
its various avenues, over 600 miles, and in its 
awful depths more than 600 feet. By direction 
of the Proprietor it was illumined with 300 
lamps, burners and torches, and every facility 
was given to Mr. Brewer, (the artist) during 
the time, of nine weeks, in which he was oc- 
cupied in making his drawings for this picture. 
The eye and the fancy are regaled with a suc- 
cession of magnificent 

Halls, Grottos, Arches, Chambers, Domes, 

Labyrinths, Receding Caverns, Rivers and 
Lakes, 

Some of the latter being large enough, and of 
sufficient depth, to float a Navy—all radiantly 
illuminated. 

The large Stalagmite and Stalactite Pillars, 
covered with Diamond Drapery, 
Supporting the vaulted and lofty roofs, the 
ceiling studded with starry-light, contributing 
largely to the general effect—and asa writer 

on the Mammoth Cave observes, 

“Tt is like no other; it has no brother!” 
Forty-nine Distinct Places are Represented, 
and not any two of them in the least re- 
sembling each other. 

They are appropriately named, as follows :— 
Cottages, Hotel, Ravine, Cave House, Entrance 
to the Cave, 2nd view of entrance from within, 
great Vestibule, Kentucky Cliffs, Church, Acute 
Angle, Gothic Gallery, Gothic Avenue, Regis- 
ter Room, Gothic Chapel, or Stalagmite Hall, 
Devil’s Arm Chair, Lover’s Leap, Brewer’s Stu- 
dio, Giant’s Coffin, entrance to the River Views, 
Star-chamber, Floating Clouds, Chief City or 
Temple, Labyrinth, Gorin’s Dome, Bridge over 
the Bottomless Pit, Humble Schute, Winding 
Way, Great Relief Hall, Bacon Chamber, River 
Hall, Dead Sea, River Lethe, River Styx, 
entrance to Echo River, Pass El Ghor, Silli- 
man’s Avenue, Croghan’s Hall, City of the 
Tombs, Saint Cecilia’s Grotto, Martha’s Vine- 

ard, Snowball Room, Cleveland’s Cabinet, 

‘aradise, Mary’s Bower, Serena’s Arbor, Fai- 
ries Grotto. The scenes thus illuminated are 

Beautiful beyond Conception. 

Admission, 25 cents—Children under 10 
yo half price. Explanation as it proceeds, 

y Mr. Brewer, the Artist. 


THERE IS A GOD. 


The visible workings of Jehovah’s hand em- 
brace all that is beautiful on earth, and sub- 
lime in heaven. Every tiny blossom of the 
field, every mighty tree of the forest, each star 
that lights up Heaven’s azure depth, tells in 
whispers soft and low to the soul of man, 
there is a God. 

In the whirlwind and rushing tempest, we 





hear the sounds of His chariot wheels, and see 
His swift studs in the forked lightnings, as they 
lurk and flash in the slack folds of the riven 
sky. The breath of the stormy wind, and the 
voice of the ocean tempest, alike proclaim in 
terrible tones, T'here is a God—and oh, the love 
of this wonder working God for ruined man! 
Higher than heaven, deeper than the ocean, 
wider than earth’s domains, it lights with a pure 
and holy radiance, the dark pathways of this 
wilderness world, and shines the brightest of 
those starry lights, which point the Christian’s 
stormy way to the realms of the blest. 

Hope and Faith are glittering by its side, 
but its rays undimmed will never fade away, 
even when its sister train shall have melted 


into the brightness of the Father’s glory. 
Kare. 





A STRICKEN FLOWER. 


A few weeks ago, a young lady in Waltham, 
amiable, joyous and beloved by a large circle 
of parents, relatives and friends, was often 
seen as the happiest of our social gatherings— 
but suddenly we hear that disease has attack- 
ed her in a vital part—she withers like a strick- 
en flower—remedies, and the kindest of atten- 
tions are applied, in hopes of a restoration— 
but the “ fell destroyer” made sure and rapid 
progress, till all our hopes were crushed by 
death. Yet reason was mercifully preserved 
till the last, and the little time allowed for pre- 
paration, was diligently improved in a review 
of the past, in renouncing the world, and ac- 
cepting offered mercy through the Redeemer. 
She prayed that she might “soon be with 
Him.” Sheentreated her young friends around 
her dying bed, to attend to the interestsof the 
soul in atime of health, and without delay— 
that they might “ meet her in heaven.” 

But this is a rare case—time and reason are 
not always given to prepare for the great 
change from time to eternity. Let none 
therefore presume onsuch an uncertainty. 

A young lady, who, though a recent ac- 
quaintance, was an assiduous attendant upon 
the sick, has kindly consented to the publica- 
tion of the following, her first attempt at poetry : 


ON THE DEATH OF JANE L. P. CROSS. 

She’s gone! the one we loved so well 
Has left this world of care; 

She’s gone with God in heaven to dwell, 
And join the angels there. 

We long to see her dear sweet smile, 
But know ’tis all in vain ; 

The spirit of our darling one, 
Will ne’er return again. 

Oh! why should one so beautiful, 
From us so soon be taken, 

If it is not the voice of God 
Our souls from sin to waken ? 

Then let us not be sorrowful ; 
But while our race we run, 

Look up to God in realms of bliss, 
And say, “ Thy will be done.” 

We should not mourn the loss of one 
Who was so kindly given, 

For she hath found a brighter home 
With God, and Christ, in heaven. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Tamworth, N. H., Aug. 31, 1850. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—I love the Com- 
panion too well, to let it go to bed “ supper- 
less,” or be “ put on short allowance,” and I 
thank you very much for continuing to send 
the paper, though I deserved it not. I could not 
get the money till now; a kind Providence has 
opened the way for me to obtain it. I hasten 
to enclose One Dollar, for the present year, 
and hope I shall still be able to take it. Long 
may you live to send forth the Companion, 
which makes the hearts of many children glad, 
is the wish of your young subscriber. 
Harian W. Pace. 














Variety. 








THE SON LEADING THE FATHER. 


A missionary of the American Sunday 
School Union in Michigan, narrates the fol- 
lowing : 

“Tt is perfectly marvellous how, in some in- 
stances, the children, as by a hair, lift their pa- 
rents out of the horrible pit, and lead them to 
Christ. At B——, in its beginnings knowing 
no God and no Sabbath, and filled with all man- 
ner of evil, a Union Sabbath School, started by 
a gentleman who was then a merchant ina 
neighboring town, was the means (by the Di- 





vine blessing) of working a moral and religi- 


ous revolution in the place. The first general 
impression made by the school was, that it was 
to sectarianize the community,—next, a gener- 
al interest in it was manifested and many came 
in—next the children signed and then circulat- 
ed the total abstinence pledge, and got 200 
names to it—turning several groceries inside 
out. Next a revival ensued, with many scenes 
tomake angels rejoice. One bad boy of the 
village became so changed, that while at work 
one day with his father, who, enraged at some 
trivial accident, began a tirade of oaths, dropp- 
ed his axe and said, “ Father, the Bible says, 
‘thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain; the Lord will not hold him guilt- 
less that taketh his name in vain.’” The fath- 
er was instantly silenced, and deeply convict- 
ed. Soon after father and son stood up to- 
gether tocovenant with God’s people in the or- 
ganization of the first church at B., the fruit of 
that revival, which was the fruit of that Sabbath 
school.” 
—_——~—— 


A PRETTY INCIDENT. 


On Wednesday last, as the steamboat John 
Neilson, from Brunswick, was coming up the 
bay, having as part of her deck freight, some 
thousand baskets of peaches—she passed close 
alongside an emigrant ship, of which the deck 
was swarming with passengers, apparently 
Germans,—and including many women and 
children. 

Suddenly the thought seemed to strike the 
owner of the peaches, that to these poor people, 
off a long sea-voyage, and apparently from hy- 
perborean regions, which know not the peach, 
the taste of the fresh and luscious fruit, would 
be welcome,—and, with an act as prompt and 
kind as the thought, they commenced tossing 
peaches from their baskets among the emi- 
grants, who eagerly caught at and scrambled 
forthem. The passengers inthe John Neilson, 
imitating the example, and with the consent of 
the peach owners, joined in the process, and a 
shower of peaches was kept up from the steam- 
boat to the emigrant ship, as long as it remain- 
ed, within reach of the savory missles. 

We have characterised this as a “pretty 
incident,” and so we think, it will seem to our 
readers ; while, by those who were thus regal- 
ed with a profusion of fruit, tasted by the most 
of them probably for the first time, it was re- 
ceived, we doubt not, as a most auspicious wel- 
come to their new country.—.V. Y.Cour. & En. 

ee 


A MUSICAL COMBAT. 


“The Greenlanders,” says a recent writer, 
“have some peculiar customs. The most sin- 
gular is their Musical Combat. If a Green- 
lander imagines himself affronted by another, 
he composes a satirical poem, and challenges 
his adversary to sing. Both appear with a re- 
spectable chorus, chiefly women, and the con- 
test of wit begins. He who fairly laughs out 
his opponent, and gets the last word, gains the 
applause and wins the day. As a method of 
revenging insults, is not this at least as ra- 
tional as most of those adopted by more civiliz- 
ed nations ?” Is there not sound philosophy in 
thus laughing off a fit of ill feeling? For peo- 
ple who have no Christianity to teach dom 
meekness and forgiveness, this method must 
be acknowledged to be among the best. 
ee 


DR. WATTS. 


It was so natural for Dr. Watts, when a 
child, to speak in rhyme, that even when he 
wished to avoid it, he could not. His father 
was displeased at this propensity, and threat- 
ened to whip him if he did not leave off making 
verses. One day, when he was about to put 
his threat into execution, the child burst out 
into tears, and on his knees, said: 

“Pray father, do some pity take, 
And I will no more verses make.” 
———_—— 


A WARNING. 


George W. Evans, a young man who was 
executed two or three weeks ago at Macon, 
Ga., for murder, “on the scaffold warned the 
youth of the country to beware of his exam- 
ple, and shun the ways of wickedness which 
led to the ignominious gallows: and in allud- 
ing to the teachings of his own sinful mother, 
gave fearful warning to the mothers of the land 
to look well to the habits and conduct of their 
children.” 

——— 


CAPTURING A BLACK SNAKE. 


Captain Parry, of the steamboat “* Western,” 
yesterday, left at our office the “ mortal re- 
mains” of a huge black snake, which is quite 
a curiosity. The snake came into his posses- 
sion in the following novel manner:—A few 
weeks since as the “ Western” was passing 
in the vicinity of Pool’s Island, the attention 
of the captain was drawn to some object on the 
water, and on going towards it in a small boat, 
it was ascertained to be a black snake of un- 
usual dimensions. On making a blow at it 
with an oar, it suddenly sprang into the boat, 
so alarming the cook, that he jumped over- 
board, and was with difficulty saved from being 
drowned. ~ During the struggle to get the 
cook on board, the snake escaped from the 
boat, but on being again pursued, sprang into 
the boat as before, and took refuge in the stern 
of the boat, where he was finally finished with 





a blow on the head. On being measured, the 





——————— 


reptile was found to be six feet, nine inches jn 
length, and as thick as a man’s wrist.—Baljj- 
more Clipper. 

ne 


SUFFERING. 

There is a great want about all Christians 
who have not suffered. Some flowers must be 
broken or bruised before they emit any fra- 
grance. All the wounds of Christ sent out 
sweetness—all the sorrows of Christians do 
the same. Commend to me a bruised brother 
a broken reed—one like the Son of Man. To 
me there is something sacred and sweet in al] 
suffering ; it is so much akin to the Man of 
sorrows.—M’ Cheyne. : 
eres 

RETORT COURTEOUS. 

William Penn and Thomas Story, once shel. 
tered themselves from a shower of rain ing 
tobacco house, the owner of which said to them, 


| “ You enter here without leave; do you know 


whoIam? Iam a Justice of the Peace.” To 
which Story replied, “ My friend here makes 
suchthings as thee—he is Governor of Penp.. 
sylvania.” ——o——. 

ImMPERTINENCE.—Some of the ladies don't 
like the census taking, which comes this year, 
They have innpertinent questions asked them 
concerning their age ! 








Poctry. | 








ORIGINAL. 


WHAT IS LOVE? 
O what is Love ? it is a plant 


Ofhigh, of heavenly birth, / 
It faintly blooms, it quickly dies, d 
On this our sordid earth. 

True Love’s as precious as’tis rare, i 


As lasting as ’tis pure, 
No power its constancy can shake, 
Naught from its object lure. 


True love is not the transient flame, 
That blazes and expires, 

Through months and years and ages burn 
Its everlasting fires. 





Love is a bird from heaven sent down, 
With peace upon its wings, i 
Blessings supreme and highest joy, 

To mortal man it brings, '§ 


Love brightest blooms, Love fairest buds, | 

Before God’s throne on high, | 

Hark! from above is heard a voice, ¥ 

That whispers,“Gop 1s Love.” 1, 
a 


ORIGINAL. 


THE DEATH OF MOSES. 


How passed thy spirit from the earth ? 
In that lone mountain’s height, 
Did gloom and sorrow gather round 
As thickest shades of night ? 
Or did the radiant star of hope i 
Shine bright above thy head, | 


And light the darksome pathway | 4. 
For thy spirit as it fled? si 
And didst thou enter Heaven’s gates, Sty 
In chariots of flame, : 
While thunders shook the Sacred Mount, z 
And spoke Jehovah’s name st 
In tones too terrible by far, 5 * 
For mortal man too hear? be 
And did the glorious song of Heaven | lo 
Burst full upon thine ear, 
While all the angel hosts on high, or 
With welcome’s loud and long of 
Prepared for thee a glorious seat 
Amid that seraph throng ? ™ 
Or did a chosen band of those ul; 
Who min’ster round the throne, to 
With golden harps all tuned in Heaven, 
On wings of wind come down; ;. ba 
And sing a requiem soft and low, Co 
Like the south-western breeze, ) Toc 
When in the golden twilight, rex 
It murmurs with the leaves ? the 
And as the mournful music died, 8 
Like waves along the shore, Fa 
Did thy freed spirit upward rise, 
Blest to be forever more ? % 
iv Ruler of the chosen! : 7 
Thy dying none can know; b 
But saved and pardoned by thy God, yi 
Thou dwellest in glory now. Kare. has 
pied es Plu 
T0 A CHILD. a 
Little child, when you're at play, whi 
Do you know that Jesus sees you? =a 
He it is who made the day, and 
Sunshine,birds, and flowersto pleaseyou: —COn; 
Oh! then thank him much, and pray fron 
To be grateful every day. gior 
Little child, when you're afraid, ‘in ic 
Do you know Jesus is by you ? ‘flak 
Seek his care then—he has said, ilacti 
Ask, and I will not deny you. trime 
And he never fails to hear: tto 
He will keep you—do not fear. T. 
Little child, when you are bad, *the 
Do you think that Jesus knows it ? ite} 
Yes! and oh, it makes him glad en 


When you're sorry, and disclose it. 
Oh! then tell Him quick, and pray 
To grow better every day. , 





